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ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS   FIFTIETH   BIRTHDAY,   AND  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE   TALMUDICAL    ACADEMY,    WE,    THE    EDITORS, 

DEDICATE  THE  ELCHANITE  OF  1940  TO  OUR  DEVOTED  PRINCIPAL, 

DR.  SHELLEY  R.  SAFIR,   IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HIS  UNTIRING 

EFFORTS   ON    BEHALF    OF    THE    STUDENTS    AND    THE 

SCHOOL. 


IN  RETROSPECT 

By  Dr.  Shelley  R.  Safir 

Just  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  authorities  and  leaders  of  the  Rabbi 
Isaac  Elchanan  Theological  Seminary  (the  Yeshiva)  were  confronted  with  the  pressing 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  boys  who  had  completed  their  elementary  studies 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  two  or  three  Yeshivoth  then  existing  and  were  ready 
to  enter  high  school.  Two  courses  were  open  to  the  Directors.  One  was  to  permit 
the  boys  to  proceed  to  the  public  high  schools  to  pursue  their  secular  studies, 
thereby  sacrificing  the  rich  background  of  Jewish  learning  which  was  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  further  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  history  and 
literature,  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  people  and  the  knowledge  of  the  hloly 
Torah.  The  other  alternative  was  to  found  a  secondary  school  as  part  of  the 
Yeshiva,  where  the  boys  could  continue,  under  one  roof,  the  subjects  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  without  discontinuing  or  interrupting  their  Talmudic  and  Jewish 
studies  in  the  Yeshiva. 

Our  directors  and  leaders  solved  the  problem  by  founding  the  Talmudical 
Academy,  the  first  academic  high  school  in  America  under  Jewish  auspices,  under 
the  complete  control  and  supervision  of  the  Yeshiva,  where  the  spiritual  environ- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  the  immortal  precepts  and  truths  of  our  holy  laws;  where 
the  Jewish  spirit  unhampered,  is  encouraged  to  develop  to  its  fullest  extent.  In 
this  environment,  permeated  by  a  sympathetic  understanding  between  teacher  and 
pupil  and  by  a  close  harmony  between  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  that  of 
the  home,  the  best  that  is  in  the  student  has  been  brought  to  the  surface.  How 
well  this  plan  has  worked  out  is  fully  and  amply  attested  by  the  history  of  the 
progress  and  the  successes  which  our  high  school  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  decades.  In  all  its  aspects,  Talmudical  Academy  has  written  a  chapter  m 
Jewish  education  of  which  its  sponsors  and  its  leaders  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

It  was  to  afford  these  selected  few,  this  small  remnant  of  the  total  Jewish 
student  body  in  our  city,  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their  secular  studies  m  an 
environment  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  their  rich  heritage  of  Jewish  knowledge 
and  culture,  that  Talmudical  Academy  was  founded  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
1915,  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  permission  to  organize  courses  which  would  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  metropolitan  college  entrance  boards,  and  also 
those  laid  down  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  for  its  own  high  schools. 
Four   years   later,    in    November    1919,    when    our    school    was   already    conducting    a 
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complete  four  year  high  school  course  and  was  ready  to  graduate  its  first  class  of  six 
young  men,  the  Board  of  Regents  accredited  the  work  of  Talmudical  Academy, 
and  chartered  it,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan  Theological  Seminary, 
as  a  complete  high  school  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  it 
was  entitled. 

Talmudical  Academy  grew  from  a  school  with  fewer  pupils  than  it  now  has 
teachers  to  one  of  the  best  private  high  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is 
by  design  a  small  high  school,  with  a  body  of  approximately  three  hundred  select 
students,  and  a  faculty  fully  capable  of  meeting  the  exceptional  demands  such 
students  make  upon  them.  Experts  in  the  various  fields  of  study,  with  wide 
experience  and  rich  Jewish  personality  have  been  provided,  by  choosing  with  the 
utmost  care,  from  the  faculties  of  the  metropolitan  high  schools,  and  complementing 
this  group  with  men  of  sound  scholarship  and  rich  Jewish  background. 

The   aims   of   Talmudical   Academy    may    be   briefly   summarized    as    follows: 

I.  To  provide  Jewish  youth  with  a  secondary  school  education  that  will  meet  the 
standard  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York,  but  which  will  be 
co-ordinated  and  closely  bound  with  the  spirit  and  the  tenets  of  Judaism. 

2.  To  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter,  without  conditions,  the  metropolitan  colleges, 
or  any  of  the  better  colleges  in  our  country. 

3.  To  provide  a  secular  education  that  will  strive  zealously  to  imbue  the  American 
Jewish  youth  with  the  contribution  of  the  spiritual  values  of  Judaism,  of  the 
Jewish  ideals  of  education,  of  the  Jewish  life-philosophy  and  of  the  Jewish  perspective 
upon  learning  and  knowledge. 

4.  To  raise  generations  of  American  Jewish  youth  imbued  with  a  wholesome 
respect  and  a  deep  love  for  the  country  of  their  adoption,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  for  its  institutions,  and  for  their  whole-hearted  co-operation  in  preserv- 
ing and  defending  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  liberty  under  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  live. 

During  ihe  quarter  of  a  century  that  Talmudical  Academy  has  carried  on 
its  work,  first  down-town,  on  Montgomery  Street  and  East  Broadway,  and  then  in 
its  present  home  on  Washington  Heights,  its  academic  record  stands  almost  unequaled. 
The  consistently  high  percentage  of  state  scholarships  granted  to  its  graduates, 
the  high  ratings  achieved,  and  the  percentage  of  students  who  pass  the  state  wide 
competitive  tests  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  p'aces  Talmudical  Academy 
at,  or  very  near,  "Ihe  top  of  the  list  of  secondary  schools  in  New  York  State.  Equally 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy  have 
continued  their  studies  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Talmudical    Academy   has    thus    proved    itself    more    than    an    institution    of 
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secondary  learning.  It  Is  at  once  a  symbol  of,  and  a  response  to,  the  crying  need 
and  the  eternal  idealism  of  Judaism,  by  offering  them  this  harmonious  outlook, 
which  prepares  them  to  face  life  in  the  hard  materialistic  world  of  today  while 
remaining  steadfast  in  love  and  support  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  age-long  faith 
and  tradition  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  Its  existence  close  to  five  thousand 
Jewish  young  men  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  students  in  the  Academy.  Of 
this  number,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  have  completed  their  studies  and  received  their 
diplomas  entitling  them  to  go  on  with  college  studies.  About  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  Talmudical  Academy  have  gone  into  the  Rabbinate  and  into 
teaching  or  supervisory  work  In  Jewish  schools  of  various  kinds,  hlundreds  are 
engaged  as  teachers  of  secular  subjects  In  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  our 
city,  two  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  principals  in  public  elemenlary  schools,  and 
several  in  colleges  and  Universities.  Several  hundred  are  now  practicing  law,  and 
a  number  are  licensed  and  practicing  physicians.  In  general,  wherever  their  life's 
chosen  fields  have  taken  them,  our  boys  have  proved  themselves  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  our  school  and  our  people. 

There  were  six  students  In  the  graduating  class  of  1919;  that  of  1940  has 
seventy-six  members.  Yet  the  Jewish  strength  has  never  been  In  numbers.  Our 
strength  Is  that  in  our  conscience  and  our  spirit  we  have  followed  the  conscience 
of  the  Torah  and  the  spirit  of  Universal  Israel,  even  against  the  prevailing  opinions, 
against  the  mores  of  the  outer  world.  We  take  heart  not  from  gathering  numbers, 
but  from  the  growing  recognition  and  awakening  consciousness  of  American  Jewry 
that,  great  as  the  difficulties  are,  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  at  least  a  saving 
remnant  of  our  children,   of  a  full  and  Intensive  Jewish   education. 

You,  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  pioneers.  You  have  had 
an  education  different  from  the  remainder  of  our  Jewish  youth.  You  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  value  and  significance  of  Intensive  Jewish  study,  for 
a  deeper  and  truer  understanding  of  the  Jewish  consciousness  and  soul.  With  this 
great  common  bond,  you  are  strengthened  to  withstand  the  material  Influences 
of  the  time,  less  prone  to  fall  prey  to  the  standards  of  gold  and  of  ease. 
Strengthen  the  bond;  united,  assert  yourselves  and  your  Influence  in  the  life  of 
our  youth,  to  share  your  unique  opprtunlties,  to  impart  that  peculiar  and  particular 
Jewish  point  of  view,  and  love  of  Jewish  knowledge,  so  that  by  your  example  you 
may  effect  that  this  quarter  of  a  century  of  Talmudical  Academy  shall  not  have 
been  m  vain,  but  that  the  instruction  and  inspiration  you  received  shall  be  a  blessing 
to  you  and  to  those  who  are  to  be  Influenced  by  you.  Continue  to  be  one  with 
the  Yeshiva,  to  accept  and  to  feel  its  influence.  Unite  under  the  banner  of  the 
ideals  of  Talmudical  Academy,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Yeshiva,  so  that  its  spirit 
may  widen  and  deepen,  a  current  of  faith  and  culture  In  American  Jewry. 
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THE       FACULTY 


BERNARD  REVEL,  M.A.,  Ph.  D President  of  Faculty 

SHELLEY    R.    SAFIR,    M.A.,    Ph.D Principal 

NORMAN  B.  ABRAMS  Administrative  Ass.t. 

FRANK    BLUME,    M.A French 

SASCHA  CHARLES,  J.D.,   Ph.D German 

CHARLES    FRIEDMAN,    B.A Physics 

JACK   GOLDSTEIN,    M.S.E French 

SIDNEY  B.  HOENIG,  Ph.D Bible 

BENJAMIN    KRONISH.    B.S.S History 

JOSEPH  LAUB,  M.A Physical  Training 

SAMUEL  H.  LEBOWITZ,  M.A Chemistry 

EMANUEL  LEIBEL,  M.A English 

JOSEPH  LICHTENBERG,  M.A -. Mathematics 

JOSHUA  MATZ,  B.A.,  M.A Mathematics 

ISAAC  ORLEANS,   B.A.,   M.A English 

ISRAEL  RENOV,  B.A Art 

JOSEPH  SARACHEK,  Ph.D English 

IRVING  SAROT,   M.D Health   Education 

MAURICE  SCHAIN,  B.S Biology 

BENJ.  D.  SHAPIRO,  M.A.,  J.D History,  Civics,  Economics 

JOSEPH  B.  STRUM,  M.A English,  Latin 

SOLOMON  WIND,  M.A Hebrew 
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THE       GOVERNING       BOARD 

MARTIN  KELLER  ■  ISRAEL  SCHEFFLER 

MORRIS   WEINGART  DAVID    GREENBERG 

STANTON  KARNBAD 
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APPLBAUM,    JOSEPH 

AUERBACH,    LEO 

BARANY,     MEYER 

BERGMAN,    BENZI 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Yeshiva  College 

Yeshiva  College 

Yeshiva  College 

Yeshiva  College 

BERKMAN,  JOSEPH 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


BERMAN,  ELI 
Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
C.    N.   Y.,    Brooklyn   College 


BESDIN,  ABRAHAM 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


BURACK,  BERNARD 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Yeshiva  College 
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COHEN,  GERSON   D. 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 


COHEN,   STANLEY 

New  York  City 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 


FISHMAN,   HYMAN 
Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
Yeshiva  College 


FREDMAN,   IRVING 

Peoria,   III. 

Yeshiva  College 


FRIEDMAN,  MORRIS 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 


FRIEDMAN,  SEYMOUR 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Yeshiva  College 


GERSHINSKY,  MORRIS  GOLDBERG,   NATHAN 

New  York  City  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Yeshiva  College  C.  C.   N.  Y.,   Brooklyn   College 
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GOLDHABER,  JACOB  GOLDMAN,  MARVIN 

New  York  City  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia    University  Yeshiva  CoHege 


GOLDSTEIN,    LEONARD 
Elizabeth,   N.  J. 
Yeshiva  College 


GORDON,   JAMES 
Winthrop,  Mass. 
Yeshiva  College 


GREENBERG,  DAVID  HARTSTEIN,  ABRAHAM  HIRMES,    ELEAZER 

Columbus,  Ohio  New  York  City  New  York  City 

University  of  Ohio  Yeshiva  College  C.  C.  N.  Y. 


HOROWITZ,  LAWRENCE 
Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 
Yeshiva  College 
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KAPLAN,  SOLOMON 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
C.   N.  Y.,   Brooklyn  College 


KARNBAD,  STANTON 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


KELLER,    MARTIN 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


KOHN,   MORRIS 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


KLEIMAN,  MURRAY 

KLEINMAN,    JOSEPH 

LEVINE,  JOSEPH 

LEVY,  LOUIS 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

New  York  City 

Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Yeshiva  College 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

C.   C.    N.   Y.,    Brooklyn   College 

Yeshiva  College 
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LIEBERMAN,   GILBERT 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


LEITER,  SAUL 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Yeshiva  College 


MOSESON,    DAVID 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Yeshiva  College 


MOZESON,  LEON 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


NULMAN,  MACY 
Newark,    N.   J. 
Yeshiva  College 


OPPEN,  ISAAC 

Montreal.   Canada 

Yeshiva  College 


ORATZ,    IRVING 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  CoHege 


PERLYSKY,  LAWRENCE 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 
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PERLOW,  AARON 

POLLACK,  ALEX 

POLLACK,    NATHAN 

PREIL,  JOSEPH 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Yeshiva  College 

New  York   University 

Yeshiva  College 

Yeshiva  Coilege 

REMINICK,  DAVID 

RUBIN,   MORTIMER 

SHARFMAN,  ISRAEL 

SCHEFFLER,  ISRAEL 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Mlnot,   N.   Dakota 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

New  York   University 

Yeshiva  College 

State  Teacher's  Colleae.   N.   D. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 
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SHAPIRO,  JOSHUA  SCHUCHALTER,    PAUL 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y.  Baltimore,    Md. 

C.   C.   N.   Y.,   Brooklyn  College  Yeshiva  College 


SCHECHTER,  SAMUEL 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 


SEIDMAN,  ARTHUR 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 


SOLED,  HARRY 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cooper    Union 


SPIEGEL,  JACOB 
Torono,   Canada 
Yeshiva  College 


STEIMAN,  SIDNEY 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Yeshiva  College 


STRIKER,   LESTER 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

C.   C.    N.   Y.,    Brooklyn   College 
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SURCHIN,  HARRY 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

C.  C.  N.  Y, 


TALMADGE,  ARTHUR 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 


TUCHMAN,   LOUIS 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 


WEINGART,    MORRIS 

New  York  City 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 


WILLNER,    EMANUEL 
New  York  City 
Yeshiva  College 


WITTLIN,  ALBERT 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Yeshiva  College 


ZINSTEIN,    SIDNEY 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Yeshiva  College 
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MOST    POPULAR    TEACHER 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MANY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  AND  UNEQUALED  DEVOTION 

TO  HIS  STUDENTS,  THE  SENIOR  CLASS  OF  JUNE   1940  HAS  VOTED 

DOCTOR  BENJAMIN   D.  SHAPIRO  OUR  MOST  POPULAR 

TEACHER. 
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GOODBYE  MR.  SOYER 

By  Harold   Uriel   Ribalow 
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The  death  of  Abraham  Soyer  deeply  grieved  his  hundreds  of  students,  who 
loved  him,  admired  him,  and  imitated  him  with  affection.  They  will  never  forget 
him,  though  they  have  left  his  class  for  the  last  time. 

That  he  was  an  old-fashioned  pedagogue  mattered  not  to  students  who 
cherished  warmth  emanating  from  a  teacher  rather  than  efficient  discipline.  To 
all  his  students  "Mr.  Soyer"  (always  "Mr.")  was  the  ideal  teacher,  although  they 
admitted  wryly  that  he  was  a  bit  too  excitable. 

A  little  man,  neat  and  kindly,  Mr.  Soyer  won  the  love  of  all  his  students. 
His  intense  and  wholehearted  interest  in  teaching  awed  those  students  who  had  not 
yet  taken  seriously  the  business  of  study,  and  made  him  a,  symbol  of  Jewish  wisdom 
to  those  who  understood   knowledge  and  its  value. 

The  rewards  of  a  teacher,  especially  a  hHebrew  teacher,  are  not  great. 
But  the  final  reward  of  Abraham  Soyer  is  one  of  which  any  man  might  justifiably 
be  proud,  hie  left  behind  him  warm  memories,  students  who  loved  every  thought 
of  him,  boys  who  came  to  him  frightened  with  the  thought  of  delving  into  the 
mysteries  of  Jewish  culture,  and  left  with  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  ideals  deeply 
imbedded  within  their  souls. 

The  monument  of  Abraham  Soyer  is  a  living  one.  It  is  alive  and  young; 
it  lives  in  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  old  men,  who  studied  and  peered  into  the 
books  of  Jewish  lore.  Yes,  Mr.  Soyer's  monument  is  carven  in  living  flesh,  not  a 
cold  high  slab  of  marble.  It  is  within  the  souls  of  Jewish  men,  men  who  laughed 
at  his  jokes,  who  nudged  each  other  when  he  looked  droll,  as  he  whimsically  explained 
the  meaning  of  a  hHebrew  word  through  pictures  on  the  blackboard,  who  smiled  with 
affection  when  he  kissed  an  embarrassed  student  who  had  answered  a  question 
brilliantly.  His  students  gained  more  than  mere  knowledge,  they  caught  a  brief  glimpse 
into  a  noble  soul.  In  the  monument  of  Abraham  Soyer  lies  Israel  itself.  So 
long  as  a  student  of  his  lives  to  tell  his  son  of  this  man,  who  gave  his  lifeblood  to 
teaching;  so  long  as  anyone  who  sat  in  his  class  can  feel  sharp  pangs  of  regret  now 
that  he  no  longer  graces  this  earth  —  so  long  shall  Abraham  Soyer  live. 

Those  of  you  who  knew  him  and  read  these  lines,  do  you  remember 
those  unforgettable  little  traits  of  his?  I  know  they  are  deeply  etched  on  the 
slate  of  my  own  memory. 

Do  you  remember  how  he  walked  into  class,  dapper,  well-dressed,  how  he 
sat  on  the  desk,  little  feet  dangling  over  the  edge,  how  he  leaned  forward  and 
said,  in  his  curious  intonation  which  we  all  mimicked,  "Shalom  Y'Ladim"  He  called 
all  his  students  "Y'ladim"  (children),  no  matter  what  their  age.  He  behaved  toward 
all  his  students  like  a  friend  who  sympathized  with  all  their  troubles,  like  a  father  who 
understood  their  woes. 
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He  knew  children.  And  having  this  gift,  he  enjoyed  the  love  of  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him;  for,  somehow,  in  some  mysterious  way,  he  realized 
that  all  men  are  children,  and  acted  accordingly,  hie  treated  his  fellow  teachers 
no  differently  from  his  students.  He  berated  them  for  giving  difficult  examinations; 
he  sat  in  on  their  lectures  when  he  had  a  free  hour;  he  could  not  keep  away  from 
teaching.  Toward  the  end  of  his  years,  when  the  heads  of  the  Yeshlva  asked 
him  to  retire  he  said,  in  effect.  "Retire?  But  teaching  is  my  life.  Pension? 
Please,  if  I  had  the  money  I  would  pay  to  teach,  not  be  paid."  And  that  was 
how  Mr.  Soyer  took  his  "job"  of  teaching. 

He  was  an  artist.  His  sons,  who  are  well-known  painters  acquired  their 
love  of  art  from  their  father.  If  anyone  did  not  understand  a  word,  Mr.  Soyer 
drew  the  meaning  in  some  sort  of  picture  language.  If  the  student  still  failed 
to  grasp  the  idea,  he  acted  out  the  word.  (To  illustrate  the  flight  of  a  bird,  he 
would  climb  up  on  his  desk,  flap  his  hands,  and  descend.)  He  knew  that  students 
had  difficulty  in  learning  all  that  they  might,  because  teachers  took  for  granted 
that  they  had  sufficient  background  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Soyer  knew  that  those 
who  sat  in  his  class  were  bewildered  children  trying  hard  to  learn.  So,  with  love 
and  patience,  he  coached  them,  taught  them,  learned  their  moods  and  caught  their 
joys  and  sorrows. 

He  was  a  story  teller.  Fate  destined  him  to  live  among  the  children 
he  loved,  and  had  fittingly  endowed  him  with  that  gift.  He  told  of  children  who 
wondered  about  the  ways  of  the  world;  he  told  legends  which  captured  the 
imagination  and  tragi-comic  tales  of  American  Jewish  life.  He  wrote  books  ("A 
Generation  Passes",  and  "The  Book  of  Miracles"),  which  told  tall  tales  with  gusto  and 
vigor,  beautiful  simplicity,  and  childlike  naivete. 

He  was  a  child  himself.  Despite  his  years,  and  so-called  "old  country" 
background,  he  was  of  the  world  in  which  he  moved.  When  his  students  grew 
older  and  advanced  to  higher  classes,  or  graduated,  they  talked  of  him  with  smiles 
on  their  faces,  with  chuckles  in  their  voices.  They  spoke  with  reverence  and  smiled 
with  admiration. 

That  "Goodbye  Mr.  Chips"  appeared  when  it  did  seems  no  more  than 
poetic  justice.  The  tender  story  of  the  warm-hearted  teacher,  who  had  only  the 
love  of  his  students  to  keep  him  alive,  was  written  about  such  a  teacher  as  Mr. 
Soyer.  But  no  "Mr.  Chips"  could  have  won  more  affectionate  esteem  than  Mr. 
Soyer.  To  those  who  knew  him  he  was  a  "grand  old  man"  with  all  its  warm 
connotations.  He  was  an  experience,  pulsating,  and  rich.  That  he  lived  a  full 
life  by  ordinary  standards,  and  knew  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him,  in  no  way  lessens  the  sorrow  of  his  passing.      He  should  have  lived  forever. 

He  shall  live  longer  than  most  people,  people  who  are  more  famous  and 
have  attained  greater  recognition. 

"Goodbye,  Mr.  Soyer." 
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GRIM  DUTY  CALLS! 

By  David  Greenberg 

They  stood  massed  abouf  the  Iron  gate,  hushed,  expectant,  their  attention 
riveted  on  the  relentlessly  advancing  pointer,  clicking  on  and  off,  flashing  significant 
numbers,  measuring  the  interminable  moments  of  awful,  nerve-wracking  waiting. 
Onward,  irrevocably,  inexorably,  crept  the  mechanical  finger  of  fate.  Inch  by 
inch  —  line  by  line  —  with  a  descent  appreciable  only  at  intervals  that  seemed 
ages  —  down  and  still  down  it  came.  Each  instant  brought  them  nearer  their 
destination;  each  flickering  digit  portended  its  approach.  The  seconds  slipped  by, 
each  an  infinitesimal  grain  of  sand  in  the  hourglass  of  eternity,  each  an  eternity  in 
itself.     Time  staggered  on. 

The  atmosphere  was  tense;  the  heat  was  stifling.  hHe  felt  a  curious  sinking 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach;  his  heart  fell  within  him.  hie  was  oblivious 
to  all,  his  senses  lulled  into  a  state  of  passivity  by  the  monotonous  drone  of  the 
massive  machinery  as  it  bore  its  cargo  of  human  misery  down  to  subterranean 
depths,  threatening  at  any  moment  to  terminate  its  fearful  journey.  There  was 
a  pause  in  which  all  was  blank,  then  again  sound  and  motion,  a  mere  consciousness 
of  existence,  existence  without  thought,  then  very  suddenly  thought,  a  stabbing 
realization  of  his  unfortunate  lot.  Perception,  like  a  blast  of  air  on  an  exposed 
tooth  nerve,  set  him  trembling  in  every  fibre.  There  was  a  strong  desire  to  lapse 
again  into  blissful  insensibility. 

\-\e  chided  himself  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  consolation  but  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  his  wretched  state.  No  fate  could  be  crueler  than  his.  For 
it  was  hard,  especially  when  one  was  young,  just  married,  and  desperately  in  love, 
to  be  separated  from  one  s  soul  mate.  It  was  brutally  inhuman  to  be  torn  from 
the  arms  of  one  s  beloved  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  some  bloody  capitalist. 
But,  It  was  his  duty,  they  had  told  him.  Only  in  so  doing  could  he  safeguard  his 
home  and  loved  one.  hie  recalled  that  last  embrace,  how  proud  she  had  been 
as  he  marched  down  the  street  resplendent  in  his  new  uniform,  his  gold  braid 
and  buttons  glittering  In  the  morning  sun.  It  had  seemed  so  manly  and  noble,  but 
that  illusion  had  vanished,  dispelled  by  the  stark  reality  of  duty.  He  had  been 
duped,  moved  so  blindly,  so  utterly  betrayed,  merely  a  puppet  in  the  dark 
hands  of  greed,  which  profited  from  his  suffering  and  privation.  That 
there  was  young  warm  blood  coursing  through  his  veins;  that  he  wanted  to 
live,  was  unimportant  to  them.  They  coldly  reckoned  his  fate  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.      He  knew  now  that  they  were  the  true  enemy,  the  enemy  of  all  his  kind. 
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They  were  the  cause  of  this  universal  misery,  they,  the  oppressors  and  exploiters 
of  mankind.  He  understood  now  that  free  men  could  not  rest  nor  lovers  meet 
until  the  chains  of  their  tyranny  were  broken. 

There  was  a  low  undercurrent  of  discontent,  a  subdued  mumbling  and 
murmuring  which  rose  in  crescendo.  The  pointer  had  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
gate  had  opened;  they  shuffled  out.  He  felt  faint,  and  there  was  a  strange  buzzing 
in  his  head.  His  tortured  brain  was  playing  pranks.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  come. 
A  vision  of  ethereal  loveliness  came  toward  him,  an  ephemeral  angel  in  white.  He 
tried  to  brush  away  the  spectral  picture  that  danced  before  his  eye,  but  it  persisted. 
Closer  and  closer  it  came,  almost  overwhelmed  by  each  succeeding  wave  of  humanity 
that  threatened  to  crush  it,  buffeted  by  the  coarse  mob,  but  still  advancing,  closer 
and  closer.  Perspiration  burst  forth  from  every  pore,  and  stood  in  big  cold  beads 
on   his  forehead.      She  pressed  forward,  fought  herself  free  and,   rushed  to  him. 

Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  eyes  red,  her  face  tear-stained  and  swollen. 
His  brain  had  cleared,  her  form  was  clearly  outlined  now,  not  hazy.  It  was  a 
trying  situation  but  he  rose  to  take  control.  It  was  she,  undeniably  real,  her 
bosom  heaving  convulsively  beneath  her  light  summer  frock,  as  she  tried  to  stifle 
a  sob.  She  pressed  her  warm  body  against  the  cold  machine  of  steel  that  stood 
between  them.  All  his  pent  up  feelings  surged  within  him.  His  lip  quivered 
tremulously,  as  he  struggled  to  master  his  emotions.  Hastily,  he  whispered,  "Darling, 
you  shouldn't  have  come  here.     —  It  will  only  be  harder  now." 

He  grasped  her  trembling  hand  through  the  iron  grating.  "Go  now.  Try 
to  believe  that  I'll  be  home  soon.  " 

There  was  a  click  of  heels,  heralding  the  approach  of  a  superior.  He 
snapped  to  attention,  rigid  with  fright.  Under  the  baleful  glare  of  his  over-lord, 
he  reluctantly  turned  to  his  duty,  taking   his  place  at  the  helm. 

There  was  a  last  lingering  look,  a  muffled  sob,  and  the  iron  door  clanged 
shut.     There  was  a  low  hum,  as  he  set  the  massive  machinery  into  motion. 

He  spoke: 

"Going   up,   third  floor,   ladies  wear,    shoes,   dresses,    lingerie,    going   up!" 
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LOVES 

By  Allen  Mendelbaum 


Myriad  discordant  voices 
■  In  unharmonious  waves  did  rise 
Towards  the  supernal  Power  above  them 
Towards  the   Fashioner  of  their  Fates. 
In  the  celestial  pavilions 
A  pensive  muteness  did  pervade 
Untrammeled  by  earthly  turbulence, 
Unshattered   by  mundane  loudness. 
Until — that  blatancy 
It's  source  in   Man's  sublunary  abode 
Drifted,  then  reached  it's  destination 
And  attained  God's  ear. 
The  quarreling  raucous  voices 
Of  the  product  of  His  craftsmanship 
Proved  that  while   Peace  reigned   in   FHeaven 
Disunity  was  rampant  on  Earth. 
And  God  was  disturbed. 

II 
From   Heaven  showered   manna 
On    the  tumultuous   men   of   Earth 
And  it  was  as  balm  of  Gilead 
For  the  manna's  name  was   Love. 
And  some  of  Eden's  tranquillity 
Was  transplanted  now  to  the  World. 
Humanity's  seething   embroilments 
Were  o'ershadowed  by  the  olive   branch. 
The  bickering  was  stifled 
The  altercations  rendered  mute 
The  blessings  of  Love  had  fallen 
And  had  borne  fraternal  fruit. 
Myriad    mellifluous    voices 
In  euphonious  waves  did  rise 
Towards  the  supernal  power  above  them 
Towards  the  Fashioner  of  their  Fates. 
And  God  smiled. 
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In  multifarious  ways  — 

Does  this  Love  reveal  itself 

It  is  a  many-sided  shimmering  diamond 

Each  side  a  glittering  facet. 

From  one  facet 

In  a  mellow  warm-hearted  lustre 

Radiates  love  of  Mother, 

Born  when  to  her  Man  did  look 

for  food  to  sustain  Life, 

Life  which  she  helped  give  him, 

And  running  as  a   red  thread 

Throughout  endless  vicissitudes 

When  in  her  steadfast  devotion 

Man   does  find  friendly  succor. 

Then  gleams  forth  love  of  Father 

Tempered,  perhaps,  sterner  stuff 

Than  that  found  in  love  of  Mother, 

Tempered,  perhaps,  by  a  deep  respect 

Sometimes  akin  to  fear  or  awe. 

Love  of  one's  preceptor, 

Love  of  one's  moral  guide. 

Love  of  him  who  by  one's  side 

Stands    and    points    out 

The  wiles  of  Life  ahead. 

From    yet  another  facet 

Slows   love  of  Woman 

Love  of  Mate,  of  she 

Who  shares  in  Man's  aspirations. 

His  hopes  and  his  joys 

hfis  setbacks,  sorrows,  and  tribulations, 

Love  of  her  who  gives  birth 

To  those  who  carry  on    Man's   name. 

Love  of  she  who  is  Man's  partner 

In  Life,  the  greatest  game. 
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Now  is  seen  the  blazing  facet 
Of  love  of  Man,  of  Humanity 
Brotherly   love,   love   of  those 
Who  in  common  bond  do 
Eat,  sleep,  study  and   toil 
'Neath  the  same  sky,   same  sun 
On  the  selfsame  Earth  as  we. 
Different,  perhaps,  in  color  or  creed 
Yet  all   possesed   of  the   common   link- 
Living   and  letting   live. 

Akin  to  love  of  Man 

Sparkles  love  of  Life 

And  of  hlim  who  bestowed  it,  God. 

Love  of  hlim  who 

Fashioned   our   bodies 

Then  imbued  us  with  a  soul, 

A  soul  and  a  heart 

With   an  innate  desire 

To  Indefatigably  pump  on 

Driving  Life's  blood  through  our  veins 


IV 


Today,  pagan,  impure  loves 

Are   being   lit  upon   our  altars. 

In  place  of  love  of  Man,  brotherly  love 

We  see  about  us  love  of  Self,  individually 

About  us  chauvinistic  love,  collectively. 

In  place  of  love  of  God 

We  see  love  of  beastly  Mars, 

God  peers  from  the  stars 

Upon  the  war-torn  World  of  ours. 

God  is  disturbed. 
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AGAIN 


By  Israel  Scheffler 


A  clear  sky  illuminated  the  rough  gravel  road.  The  stars  pierced  the 
earth  with  their  bright  icy  rays.  Brittle  pebbles  crunched  under  his  stiff  soles  as 
he  stretched  his  strides  toward  the  quaint  European  village.  He  pumped  in  the 
fresh,  spring-tinted  air  in  a  deep,  steady  rhythm  of  satisfaction.  His  thoughts 
stumbled  in  all  directions:  Here  he  was,  setting  forth  on  the  greatest  adventure 
of  his  life.  He,  Fritz  Dubois,  together  with  many  more  youths  of  his  age,  would 
participate  in  the  noblest  work  which  lay  in  his  ability  to  perform.  He  would  give 
his  life  for  his  country.  He,  who  had  just  finished  secondary  school  at  eighteen, 
and  had  prepared  to  enter  a  university,  he,  innocent,  who  had  never  before  been 
beyond  a  thirty-mile  radius  of  his  birthplace,  he,  Fritz  Dubois,  was  to  be  given 
his  opportunity  to  join  the  immortals,  the  founders  of  his  country,  its  defenders 
and  Its  heroes.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  recruiting  office  in  the  village,  he  would 
be  given  a  uniform  and  a  rifle,  and  would  be  sent  out  on  the  glorious  quest  for 
everlasting  honor  and  fame. 

His  courage  wilted  slightly  as  he  approached  the  looming  wall  that  en- 
circled the  forbidding  white  stones  of  the  graveyard.  He  remembered  the  tales 
his  grandmother  used  to  tell.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  brave  in  contending  with  live, 
known  forces,  but  quite  another  to  retain  courage  upon  encountering  mystery 
and  the  unknown.  He  had  to  pass  this  place  of  death  in  order  to  reach  his 
destination,  else  he  might  have  detoured  around  it.  He  stepped  briskly  within  the 
squeaking  gate,  furtively  tossing  swift,  chopped  glances  to  every  side  of  him,  while 
eeriness  edged   into  his  thoughts. 

As  he  sprinted  past  an  especially  impressive  mausoleum,  topped  by  a 
high  stone  dome,  a  crunching  sound  caused  him  to  start  —  a  sound  as  if  someone 
were  tiptoeing  stealthily  toward  him.  He  was  now  in  the  thick  of  the  forest  of 
gravestones  and  saw  before  him  no  means  of  escape.  Were  the  sounds  made  by 
a  mischievous  wind  or  had  the  time  come  for  the  dead  to  rise?  His  peasant  mind 
became  filled  with  superstitious  terror.  He  Iboked  about  him  fearfully.  A 
gnarled  twisted  sycamore  near  him  afforded  some  refuge.  He  sprang  behind  It 
and  watched  excitedly. 

The  door  of  the  tomb  swung  open  smoothly.  From  its  depths  Issued  calmly 
a  withered,  brown  one-legged,  nude  man,  —  a  corpse  whose  sere  eyeballs  projected 
themselves  from  his  desiccated  forehead.  The  dried  fingers  of  his  dead  hands 
quivered  as  he  tottered  falteringly  toward  the  concealing  tree.  Suddenly,  as  if 
by  one  Impulse  united,  the  heavy,  austere  gravestones  all  around  the  tree  moved 
aside  as  If  swung  on  hinges  and  from  their  black  recesses  emerged  waddling  corpses 
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of  all  kinds;  squat  corpses,  lanky  corpses,  corpulent  corpses,  all  of  whom  had  some 
conspicuous  physical  defect. 

A  contender  for  place  in  the  army,  where  only  physical  force  is  understood, 
he  now  remained  hypnotized  by  the  abstractness  of  mental  paralysis  and  awe.  The  ten 
bodies  approached  him  from  four  fronts,  triple  file,  making  a  farce  of  his  conceal- 
ment. 

When  his  dead  visitors  had  come  within  a  few  yards  of  him  on  all  sides, 
tliey  halted,  and  the  first  brown  cadaver  from  the  mausoleum,  evidently  their  general, 
opened  his  toothless  mouth.  A  bubbling  purling  sound  rose  up  out  of  that  twisted 
cavity  as  a  warning  that  he  was  preparing  to  speak. 

"Boy",  he  said,  "let  us  introduce  ourselves.  We  are  humanity's  most 
ludicrous  riddle.  Oue  hands  have  been  torn  off  for  nought.  Out  eyes  have 
been  gouged  out  in  vain.  Our  skins  have  been  ripped  away  to  satisfy  a  whim. 
Our  heads  have  been  bashed  in  for  silver,  our  hair  pulled  out  for  money,  our 
flesh  sliced  up  for  gold.  At  the  height  of  our  days  we  were  cold-bloodedly 
murdered  before  we  had  a  chance  to  live,  to  see,  to  love,  to  read,  to  work,  to 
think,  to  create.  We  were  gladly  killed  so  that  —  so  that  you  could  again  be 
called  upon  only  two  decades  later  to  repeat  our  performance,  and  to  become 
like  us.  We  heeded  and  believed  the  frenzied  war-cries  of  our  politicians  and  — 
we  died.  We  are  the  paradox.  We  are  the  soldiers  of  the  last  war.  Don't 
go,  boy;  dont  live  through  our  experience  and  die  through  it;     Don't!  Don't!" 

The  dread  and  revulsion  the  body  felt  toward  his  stinking  advisers  were 
choked  down  by  his  hot,  patriotic  impulses.  He  knew  their  arguments  well,  hie 
had  fiercely  debated  the  matter  with  certain  social  outcasts  who  had  spoken 
those  selfsame  words. 

"But",  he  flung  back  at  them  savagely,  "but  the  glory  of  my  nation,  its 
powers,  its  prestige,  its  honor  —  what  of  them?  Shall  they  perish  meanly  only 
because  I  am  a  dastardly  coward  —  afraid  to  risk  my  life  for  my  country." 

The  dead  men  stepped  back  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  truth  in  his 
words.  They  fell  back  as  if  they  were  tired,  tired,  —  and  quickly  he  leaped  through 
their  weary  ranks,  dodging  rotting  fingers,  avoiding  the  sick  scratch  of  nails  and 
nerveless  hands  attempting  to  detain  him. 

Breathless,  heaving,  the  soft  thump  of  dead  feet  pursuing  him,  he  ran 
all  the  way  to  the  recruiting  station  in  the  village.  hie  stopped  outside  a  while 
pouring  out  his  excitement  in  gurgling  gulps  of  breath.  When  his  agitation 
had  abated,  he  stepped  proudly  into  the  office  and  answered  the  surly  voice 
which    challenged    his    entrance: 

"Name?" 

"Fritz  Dubois." 

"Age?" 

"Eighteen." 
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"Your  number  is  17653  —  line  up  to  the  riaht  —  qet  your  uniform  —  qo 
uown  to  Company  M  —  give  the  commander  this  certificate  —  you've  been  accepted 
-  noble  work  you've  chosen,    boy  —  congratulations." 

He  lined  up,  got  his  uniform,  went  down  to  Company  M,  gave  the  com- 
mander his  certificate,  he  had  been  accepted,  noble  work  he  had  chosen  —  con- 
gratulations. Congratulations!  Attention!  Attention!  March!  Present  arms!  Left! 
Right!  Attention!  Present  arms!  Congratulations!  Attention!  Attention!  March!  March! 
March!  Zero  hlour!  Congratulations!  March!  Congratulations!  Attention!  Congratu- 
lations! March!  March!  

His  hot  blood  stifled  the  live  grass.  For  a  moment,  he  lay  on  the  scarred 
ground,  hunched  up,  holding  tightly  the  hole  in  his  belly,  as  if  he  were  guarding 
something  precious  in  his  arms,  his  moulh  opening  and  closing.  After  he  died, 
his  mouth  remained  open  as  if  he  were  grinning  in  curious  astonishment. 

A  clear  sky  illuminated  the  rough  gravel  road  twenty  years  later.  The 
stars  pierced  the  earth  with  their  bright  icy  rays.  Brittle  pebbles  crunched  under 
his  stiff  soles  as  he  stretched  his  strides  toward  the  quaint  European  village.  He 
thoughts  stumbled  in  all  directions:  Here  he  was,  setting  forth  on  the  greatest 
adventure  of  his  life.  He  would  give  his  life  for  his  country.  He  stepped  Into 
the  cemetery  briskly  and  began  to  whistle. 

Inside  the  houses  of  the  dead,    the   dead   talked. 

"Let's  go  up  and   stop   the   boy  who,   at  this   very   moment  walks  to  join   us. 
let    us    tell    him    about    life.       Let    us,     who    know    all,    who    understand    everything, 
prevail  upon  him.      Let  us  make   him   live!'     shouted    a   corpse  —  No.    17653.      He 
had  died  bravely  on  the  battlefield,  for  his  country. 
,A     brown,    one-legged    cadaver    replied. 

"No,  Fritz  Dubois,  we  dead  cannot  warn  the  living.  I  have  come  to  think 
of  life  as  an  extremely  cooperative  arrangement  where  all  members  must  conform 
to  rules.  Death,  or  expulsion  from  this  social  arrangement  results  when  the 
expelled  member  has  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  when  his 
advice  Is  no  longer  heeded.  A  terror  which  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  cannot 
be  Imagined  by  the  living,  kills  the  person  who  had  experienced  it.  Living  people 
cannot  understand  the  sensation  of  a  tremendously  powerful  electric  current  — 
electrocuted  persons  therefore  die.  Seclusion  Is  another  phase  of  this  theory. 
A  person  who  is  shut  up  by  himself  cannot  be  socially  active  —  he  dies.  A 
person,  as  he  grows  older,  finds  less  and  less  sympathizers  and  listeners;  he  departs 
from  his  world.  We.  boy,  have  had  a  terrifying  fright;  we  died,  for  no  one  could 
understand  our  sufferings  and  moreover,  no  one  would  follow  our  advice  —  not 
even  you  in  your  day.  But  that  Itself  Is  the  very  reason  we  died.  Now  you  too 
know,  for  you  too  are  dead.  Do  not  repeat  the  ridiculous  attempt  we  made  to 
save  you.      The  dead   cannot  speak  to   anyone.      Only   by  a    long    painful   evolution 
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can  there  ever  be  gained  on  earth  the  knowledge  we  grasped  so  quickly  after 
death.  Then  shall  the  true  peace  come  —  the  peace  of  living  men,  when  the 
land  shall  be  worked  and  men  shall  love,  and  ideas  shall  progress  toward  their 
Creator.     Then  —  shall  we  too,  live.' 

The  boy  above  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  recruiting  office  In  the  village 
and  answered  haughtily,  fearlessly,  as  the  churlish  voice  stabbed: 

"Name?" 


DUST 


By  Mortimer  J.  Rubin 


That  man  comes  from  dust, 

And  to  dust  will  return, 
With  that  ancient  adage 

I  have  no  more  concern. 
Since  fate  so  decreed, 

That  is   a  final   page. 
Of  what  avail   appeal 

By  prophet  or  by  sage? 
Still   that  decree. 

Though  final  in  scope, 


Bears    in    its   making 

A  fair  ray  of  hope. 
Coming  from  dust,  ere 

To  dust  we  are  sent. 
There  is  in  between 

A  pause  to  ferment. 
A  pause  to  create, 

To  grow,  to  mature, 
That  a  mere  speck  of  dust 

May  long  well   endure. 


THE  ETERNAL  FLAME 


By  Saul  Leiter 


In    ancient   walls 

Of  learning 
Fires  of  Torah  flicker 

Yet  burning. 
Sits  the  student 

As  of  yore 
Delves  into  Torah 

Law  and  lore. 
Gazes  into  the  flame': 

Dying  embers 


Stirred,    hie   thinks 

Remebers. 
Of  a  world  outside 

Calling 
Serene,  beautiful 

Yet  appalling. 
Of  charming  ensnaring 

Offers 
Of  luring  enticing 

Proffers 
The  Torah  calls 

To  reckoning 
Tenaciously   whispering 

Beckoning. 


Quickly  approaches 

The  onslaught 
Decisively  the   battle 

Is  fought. 
The  pleasure  of  many 

He  decries 
Tis  inane,   foolish 

He  sighs. 
Thoughts  of  Torah 

He  minds 
Mundane  things 

He  rescinds. 
He  returns  once  more 

To  his  desire 
The  flame  bursts  again 

Into  eternal  fire. 


Th 
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DECAY 


By    Martin    D.    Keller 


And  there  came  a  plague  .  .  .  The  cry  of  the  afflicted  was  heard  from 
Dan  to  Beer-Sheba,  from  the  depths  of  the  grave  to  heaven's  dome. 

Yet  the  harvest  was  bountiful;  from  the  earth  sprang  forth  the  golden 
billowing  waves  of  grain.  The  fruits  of  industry  were  abundant;  a  steady  stream 
of  produce  poured  forth  from  factory  and  shop. 

For  this  was  not  a  plague  of  locust,  nor  of  pestilence,  nor  of  hunger,  nor 
of  drought.      It  was    none  of  these. 

Yet  man  was  famished,  and  the  multitudes  were  parched  with  thirst.  Man 
was  bowed  down,  crushed  beneath  tKe  burden  of  his  sorrows. 

For  he  had  created  a  Servant.  And  it  had  grown  strong,  and  burst  its 
fetters,  and  lo!      It  was  master  and  man  was  the  slave. 

No  sunlight  penetrates  the  dari<ness  of  the  slums,  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Side  by  side,  with  the  grandeur  of  the  cloud-capped  mountains  of  steel  and  stone, 
stands  this  symbol  of  man's  degradation. 

In  a  little  room,  in  the  center  of  this  filth  and  squalor  sits  a  small  man, 
bent,  the  despair  of  centuries  written  in  the  deep  lines  of  his  withered  face,  and 
he   speaks: — 

"My  friend  was  a  mild  man,  and  he  lived  and  did  as  he  was  told.  Last 
year  he  began  to  cough  and  spit  blood,  and  he  was  told  that  he  was  no  longer 
needed  at  the  place  where  he  worked.  hie  went  home,  and  he  cried.  Hie 
was  a  strong  man,  a  big  man,  and  when  he  cried  like  a  child,  it  was  strange  and 
terrible.  Last  week  his  wife  took  sick.  hHe  went  down  to  the  store  to  get  some 
milk  and  bread.  He  was  not  the  same  man.  His  face  was  yellow,  and  his  eyes 
were  dim.  He  was  bent,  and  thin,  and  worn.  He  had  no  money.  They  said, 
'NO!'  He  said  he  would  work  for  the  food,  but  they  still  said,  'NO!'  Slowly, 
he  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  store  and  down  toward  the  shop,  where  he  used 
to  work.  He  stood  up  straight,  and  shouted.  He  cursed  and  cried,  and  cast 
bricks  at  the  shop,   until  they  took  him   away.      He  died   in   a   cell  the   next  morning. 

"His  brother  sorrowed  for  him.  He  listened  to  a  man  speaking  on  a 
box,  in  a  public  place.  He  joined  this  man's  group.  He  didn't  wish  to  wait 
like  his  brother.  He  wanted  to  act.  to  do  things,  to  fight.  Meetings  we'"e 
held,    and    we    were    told    that    the    time    had    come    for    us    to    fight    and    cast    the 
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yoke    from    our    shoulders.       But,    big    men    In    uniforms     came    and    tiiey    beat    the 
leaders,  and  they  killed  my  friend's  brother. 

"Once  I  heard  a  wise  man  speak,  and  he  said  that  he  knew  the  cause  of 
all  our  troubles,  and  that  our  problems  could  easily  be  solved,  if  we  would  open 
our  eyes  and   look  about   us,   and   understand   our   plight. 

"I  heard  another  man  say  that  looking  and  understanding  were  not  enough. 
We  must  act.      Only  blood,  and  fire,  and  steel  could  win  our  battle. 

"1  am  no  wise  man,  nor  am  1  well  informed.  All  1  know  is  that  1  dc 
not  know  the  workings  of  the  world. 

"My  father  used  to  say,  that  in  ancient  days  there  was  a  small  blanket, 
and  It  could  not  cover  all,  and  many  were  cold.  Now  the  blanket  is  big.  It  is 
big  enough  for  all,  but  a  few  roll  it  round  themselves  many  times,  while  we  are 
still   cold. 

'Last  week  there  was  another  man  standing  on  a  box,  a  poor  box  not 
made  for  standing.  And  he  was  talking  to  us.  hie  said  we  were  strong,  stronger 
than  we  had  ever  dreamed.  We  had  but  to  realize  this  and  we  could  rise  and 
live.  He  said,  there  was  going  to  be  a  war,  for  our  leaders  had  betrayed  us.  They 
had  sacrificed  us  on  the  altars  of  their  power.  We  must  not  fight  this  war.  We 
must  fight  a  war  against  our  false  leaders. 

"But  big  men,  in  the  crowd,  big  men  with  hard  faces,  called  him  many 
names,  names  I  didn't  understand.  They  pulled  him  off  his  box,  and  they  beat 
him,  and  he  fell,  bleeding. 

Then  one  of  them  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellows.  Flags 
waved,  bands  played  marching  music,  and  he  spoke  to  us,  and  told  us  to  go  home 
and  forget  what  we  had  heard.  For  that  man  had  been  our  enemy,  hie  was  going 
to  rob  us  of  our  belongings  and  take  away  our  rights. 

"So  I  don't  know  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  right.  1  am  told  to  do  my 
work,  and  believe,  and  wait,  and  someday  I  shall  be  blessed.  But  I  am  confused, 
I  cannot  understand.  They  tell  me  we  are  not  alone.  They  say  there  are  people 
like  us  all  over  the  world,  and  not  only  In  the  cities,  but  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
mines,  everywhere. 

"1  don't  know  what  to  think!" 

A  short  distance  away  in  an  immense  building.  In  a  room  of  regal  splendor 
sits  a  fat  man,  with  countless  chins,  and  a  tremendous  paunch.  He  chews  a  big 
cigar  and  listens  fearfully  to  the  Voice: — 

'You  now  have  what  you  have  always  wanted,  power  and  wealth.  But 
it  is  not  the  way  you  really  wanted  it.  With  it  has  come  a  sort  of  mania.  You 
cannot  rest.  You  must  keep  on  hoarding,  grabbing,  battling  ....  There  is  no 
end!  You  have  lost  all  human  qualities.  You  have  retained  fear  and  greed.  You 
are    afraid    of    the    little    fellows,    who    someday    may    rise,    and    turn    on    you,    with 
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clenched  fists.  You  have  almost  succeeded  in  making  them  parts  of  your  machine, 
your  wonderful  machine,  but  you  have  become  part  of  it  yourself.  You  have 
tried  to  crush  their  minds,   but  some  always  think,   and   speak,  and  others   listen. 

You  are  afraid,  afraid  ! 

"But  now  great  times  are  coming.  The  world  Is  going  to  WAR.  Yes, 
and  you  played  a  major  part  in  bringing  about  that  war.  But  when  you  see  the 
young  men  marching  off,  not  to  return  .  .  .  What  will  you  say  then?  'I  cannot  stop. 
I  have  got  to  keep  on  making  more  .  .  .  V/ar  is  inevitable.  It  has  got  to  come 
sometime!'  .  .  .  But  you  can  not  fool  yourself,  and  you  cannot  fool  me  .  .  .  You 
know  war  is  not  inevitable  .  .  .  Yet,  that  is  what  you  are  compelled  to  say,  even 
to  yourself. 

"You  are  doomed!" 

.And  the  earth  trembled  and  tottered,  and  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunken  man.  The  heavens  rained  death  and  destruction.  And  man's  works 
were  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  world  was  defiled  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  mirth  of  the  land  was  gone.  Then  man  rose  and  looked  about  him  and 
saw  the  light.      But  alas,  too  late. 

Where  once  the  great  metropolis  stood,  now  stand  the  charred  shells 
of  the  mighty  buildings,  once  man's  great  achievement.  A  lone  ragged  man 
wanders  through  the  ruins.  hHe  is  withered  and  thin.  Yet  the  loose  skin  hanging 
from  his  jowls  tells  of  a  fat  man,  used  to  better  things.      He  speaks: — 

"Gone,  all  gone!  All  the  splendor  of  the  city,  crushed  beneath  the  deadly 
rain  from  man-made  birds.  They  came  in  the  night  and  cast  down  fire  and 
destruction  upon  us,  and  left. 

"hHow  well  I  remember  the  days  when  the  war  began.  They  told  us  we 
v/ere  perfectly  safe.  Nothing  could  touch  us.  They  sent  those  among  us,  who 
were  fit,  and  young  and  strong  to  the  battlefields  to  be  broken  and  shattered, 
and   left  the  rest  to  wait  for  death  from  above. 

"Slowly  all  our  old  ways  of  living  disappeared.  Men  became  wolves. 
They  killed  and  plundered  without  mercy.  The  law  of  the  wilderness  prevailed. 
All  that  men  had  built  for  centuries  was  destroyed.  Machines  built  for 
man's  benefit  were  employed  for  his  destruction.  They  threw  men  out  of 
work,  to  starve.  For  all  this  was  not  produced  for  the  sake  of  the  producers,  but 
for  a  few  who  hoarded  and  stuffed  coffers,  already  overstuffed.  Now  even  they 
are  gone,  destroyed.     All  alike  have  been  caught  in  the  decay. 

"At  last  I  see,  I  understand,  but  what  is  left  now,  but  the  decay?  Wild 
weeds  will  now  clench  and  smother  what  is  left  of  man.  His  factories,  his  great 
cities,  his  books,  his  works  of  art,  all  have  fallen  apart,  corroded,  vanished  into 
nothingness. 

"All  is  gone!" 
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AFTER  THE  DAY 

By  Benzi  Bergman 

Nighf! 

Swifter  and  more  swift, 

Scaitering  shadows,  her  ephemeral  gift. 

Spreading   far  and   wide   her  skirts  of  ebon. 

Sent   by  the  merciful  bounty  of   Heaven; 

Enclothing   in   hazy  flowing   robes  of  gray 

The  staring  glaring  nakedness  of  Day; 

Stealthily  stealing  over  a  slumbering  world, — 

Leaving  in  her  wake  blackness  unfurled 

Comes  the  Night. 

Night! 

Bearing  on  her  wings  laughter  gay 
Despite  the  tribulations  of  the  Day; 
Bringing    the   blessing   of  forgetfulness 
To  a  world  sated  with  weariness; 
Covering  all  base-born  treachery, 
hiiding  all  sights  of  lechery; 
Carrying  with  her  blessed  surcease 
From  toil,  and   bringing   Heavenly   peace 
Comes  the  Night. 

Night! 

If  thou  couldst  but  last  forever 

Stay  with  us  always,   leave  us  never. 

Would  we  would  not  have  to  face  the  morrow 

With  its  trials,  its  grief,  and  its  sorrow. 

Come,   O   Night,   envelop  this  earth. 

Encompass  us  with  thy  black  and  sable  girth. 

Shut  out,  O  Night,  the  Day's  cruel  light, 

Darken  the  Sun's  naked   blight. 

Come,  O  Come,  the  Night. 
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THE  SYNAGOGUE 

By  Leon   Mozeson 

In  the  heart  of  Harlem,  overlooking  Lenox  Avenue,  stands  a  haughty,  rusty 
temple.  Its  vacant  mystic  atmosphere  tells  of  better  days,  when  people  thronged 
to  it,  eager  to  bathe  in  its  spiritual  light.  Now  it  stands  forsaken,  deserted  by  its 
former  friends.  Silence  reigns  there  to  such  a  degree  that  one  can  almost  hear  the 
hushed  language  of  the  cobwebbed  corners,  the  worm-eaten  prayer  books,  the 
empty  dusty  garrets,    and   the   barren   benches    bewailing   their   miserable   condition. 

Gone  are  the  happy  children,  and  their  wealthy,  proud  parents.  Gone  are 
the  cries,  giggles,  and  sweet  sorrows  of  marriage  feasts.  Gone  Is  the  ornate  wooden 
snuff  box  that  was  so  freely  passed  about.  The  color  line  was  drawn  taut  and  the 
congregation  left  Harlem. 

Yet,  the  beseeching  echoes  of  the  voices  of  some  ten  ancient  men,  who 
still  remain  loyal,  twice  daily  resound  upon  the  empty,  crumbling  walls.  Their 
small  cohesive  society  contains  profound  scholars,  and  men  of  learning.  This 
shrunken  congregation  is  shepherded  by  a  learned  Rabbi  whose  life  is  submerged 
in  a  daily  holy  routine,  that  effectively  veils  his  character.  I  dare  not  search 
his  piercing  eyes  to  penetrate  his  secret.  It  must  remain  forever,  sealed,  for  so  he 
willed  it,  when  he  forsook  fame  for  obscurity. 

The  sexton  of  this  ghost  of  a  congregation,  is  a  shabbily  dressed,  faded 
old  man,  known  as  Mr.  Klein,  who  is  forever  complaining  of  the  pains  of  some 
mutilated  gland.  Once  he  was  known  as  Dr.  Klein,  distinguished  chemist,  creator 
of  over  a  dozen  American  foods.  Gradually  he  sunk  into  poverty,  after  waging  a 
hopeless  lawsuit  against  a  large  corporation,  that  stole  his  patent.  In  return 
for  his  services  he  receives  permission  to  use  the  "shul's"  empty  garret  as  a 
laboratory.  Trespassers  in  his  domain  are  unwelcome,  but  this  warning  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  room  is  congested  with  a  choking,  heavy  odor  of  coffee,  that  would  dis- 
courage any  invaders.  Briefly,  he  spends  a  life  of  repeated  praying,  repeated 
experimenting,  and  repeated  boasting  that  in  two  weeks  more  he  will  have 
blended  a  coffee  that  will  astound  the  world  by  its  superior  flavor  and  simple 
composition. 

Another  of  the  ten  Is  a  contentious,  surly,  fellow,  whose  opinions  must  not 
be  disputed.  His  word,  once  uttered,  must  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  The 
hapless    individual    who    dares     to    question    his    authority    will    arouse    a    deafening 
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torrent    of    profane    invective    proclaiming    what    an    audacious    ignorannus    he,    the 
criticizer,  is.     As  a  broker,  our  single-minded  friend,  is  at  present  broke. 

As  essential  a  part  of  every  "shul"  as  the  prayer  book,  or  the  rabbi, 
is  the  shul  beggar.  For  a  nickel,  deposited  in  his  trembling  fingers  all  one's  sins 
are  expiated,  and  he  is  asured  special  consideration  in  the  Heavenly  Court,  as 
well  as  the  rapid  materialization  of  all  his  desires.  The  hiarlem  synagogue  also 
has  its  beggar.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  select  ten.  One  day  he  created  a 
furore  when  he  appeared,  his  matted  beard  shorn,  his  jowls  clean-shaven  and 
sparkling.  Why  he  underwent  this  expensive  unkosher  operation,  they  could  not 
fathom.  It  was  finally  revealed  that  the  old  codger  had  done  it  as  a  sort  of 
business  gamble,  banking  on  increased  revenues  because  of  his  Aryanized  visage. 
What  he  had  failed  to  realize,  however,  was  that  his  beard  gave  him  that  forlorn, 
pious  look  that  attracted  so  many  pennies. 

Thus  he  will  go  on  begging,  until  death  deprives  us  of  his  folded,  hairy 
hand,  appealing  for  sustenance. 

Old  Jonah  the  son  of  Jacob  is  the  most  beloved  of  the  ten.  hlis  witty 
tongue  and  warm  heart  blend  to  form  an  invigorating  personality.  hHaving 
weathered  the  seventies,  he  looks  forward  to  at  least  another  half  century  of 
mellow  life.  hlis  youth  was  a  rigorous  one.  fHe  served  the  Czar  and  relates 
stories  of  many  harrowing  experiences  and  narrow  escapes.  hlis  huge  frame 
bears  the  scars  of  many  campaigns.  Now  his  life  'S  tranquil,  regulated  by  a  simple 
routine:  a  long  walk  to  the  synagogue,  a  glance  at  the  Jewish  paper,  a  bit  of 
prayer,  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cat-nap,  and  a  hectic  session  of  story-telling. 

fHis  best  friend,  Reb  Mendel,  a  short,  snowy-haired  patriarch,  accompanies 
him  to  and  from  the  synagogue  every  day.  Since  the  loss  of  his  wife,  his  faith- 
ful helpmate  through  the  years,  Reb  Mendel's  gait  has  become  sluggish,  the 
shadows  under  his  eyes  have  grown  deeper,  and  his  dress  has  become  shabby. 
He  has   been   drawn   closer  to  his  old   friend  Jonah,   the   last  of    his   companions. 

There  is  a  deep  expectant  look  in  his  dim  eyes,  as  if  awaiting  the  welcome 
tread  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Ten  old  men,  shades  of  days  gone  by,  reflecting  the  character  of  their 
house  of  worship,  cling  tenaciously  to  a  memory,  watching  their  lives  crumble 
with  their  synagogue  into  dust. 
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THREE       SHORT      POEMS 

By  Martin  Keller 
EL" 

Rumbling,  crashing,  tearing,  defiling 

The  ears  of  men. 
Bedlam   on   stilts.      A   roar, 

A  crash,  a  peal  of  thunder. 
And   he  passes,  carrying  his 

Human  cargo  forward,  ever  forward. 
Proud  of  his  siation,  lofty,  unaffected, 
tHe  plays  with  the  fates  of  men 
And  the  life  of  the  city. 

TENEMENT 

Cicolc  v/alls,  dork  against  the  greying  sky, 

WUh  tmy  gaping  mouth  and  dim  weary  eyes 

Looming,  ominous  in  the  twilight. 

T!  e  heavens  darken.     The  eyes  lift 

~l  ah-  i'ds  and  glow  into  the  black  road. 

The    multitudes   enter   the   mouth 

And    ascend    slowly,     painfully,    homeward. 
The  cries  of  children  in  the  peace  of 

Night.      A  shout,   a  curse,   a   blasphemy, 
Mingle  to  form  the  tenement  serenade. 

A  OLD  WOMAN 

A  lofty  pine,  crumpled,   bent. 

Knotted. 
Eyes  sunken,  a  dim  reminder  of 

Days   gone   by. 
Young    warm    breasts,    the    altar 

Of   man's   adoration   —  empty   sacks,    hanging    limply 
Full  red  lips,   bursting  with  the  juice  of  life  — 

Thin  dry  pods. 
A  shade  of  past  glory,  in  which 

Remain  but  memories. 
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AURORA 

By    Morris   Weingarf 

CAST:   I)    A  narrator  . 

2)  Two  aged  enemies 

3)  Youth 

Narrator:  The  skies  are  clouded  black  with  peri!  and  the  sun  in  sections  where  it  is 
not  obscured  is  a  dull  cold  red.  Gloom  condenses  and  falls  upon  the  world. 
Destruction   is  at  hand. 

First  Enemy:  "Sons  of  the  Fatherland.  The  ideals  which  you  hold  more  dear  than 
life  itself,  which  symbolize  a  great  and  glorious  way  of  life,  and  which  have  attained 
for  us  a  golden  era,  stand  today  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  A  Godless,  murderous, 
heartless  race  of  barbarians  is  upon  us  threatening  to  extinguish  the  very  fire  of 
our  existence.  Yours  is  the  task  of  shouldering  the  burden  of  centuries,  the  yoke 
of  civilization.  Hell  is  on  earth,  ripping,  tearing,  devastating.  Defend  your  life, 
your  home,  your  happiness.       Defend  your  God. 

Youth:  But  I  shall  be  a  murderer,  a  killer.  I  who  shudder  at  the  sight  of  blood, 
how  shall  I  stand  the  sight  of  drioping,  sundering  human  flesh,  flesh  that  is  the 
same  as  mine,  flesh  that  is  endowed  with  life! 

Enemy:  But  it  is  your  duty  to  kill.  Our  commerce  demands  it.  Our  trade 
demands  it.  God  demands  it.  God  v/ills  it.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  kill.  It  is 
not  a  sin  to  fight. 

Narrator:  And  so  youth  went  forth  upon  the  fields  of  war  to  die  so  that  age  — 
and  commerce  —  might  live. 

And  in  another  country,  in  a  different  part  of  God's  world  the  second  enemy 
is  speaking. 

Second  Enemy:  "Sons  of  the  Fatherland.  A  barbaric  horde  of  soulless  savages 
is  upon  us.  Fiercer  than  the  primordial  beast,  it  is  sharpening  its  fangs  and 
licking  its  chops  in  expectation  of  making  of  us  a  tempting  morsel  in  the  sating 
of  its  appetite.  It  consists  of  cold  blooded  men  who  lack  all  semblance  of  humanity. 
They  will  tear  and  destroy  and  devour.      Defend  yourselves.      Defend  your  God. 

Youth:  "But  I  shall  be  a  murderer,  a  killer.      I  cannot  kill.      I  cannot  kill." 

Eneyy:  "My  sons,  this  is  a  world  of  kill  or  be  killed.  You  must  kill  or  die.  It 
is   your  duty  to   kill.      God   wills   it  so. 

Narrator:  And  so  youth  met  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  waded  deep  in  pools 
of  rich,  red,  human  blood.  It  ripped  and  gouged  and  tore  its  heart  out  and 
prayed   to  God   that   it  might   win. 

And  God  looking  down  from  on  high  heard  the  puppets'  prayer  from 
amidst  the  fields  of  slaughter;  heard  and  wept.  His  tears  dripped  down  into  the 
obscene  puddles  of  blood  and  into  the  mind  of  youth.  Youth  looked  up  at  the 
sky  and  saw  there  written  in  letters  of  fire,  there  and  in  its  heart,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."      Youth  saw  —  and  understood. 
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STUDENT       COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council,  headed  during  the  Fall  term  by  Morris  Gershinsky 
and  during  the  spring  term  by  Lawrence  Perlysky,  has  carried  out  its  activities  with 
singular  success.  Assemblies  and  student  affairs  were  held  regularly,  and  the  club 
system  was  greatly  bettered.  With  the  precendent  set  by  these  Councils,  the 
school    can    look    forward    to    successful    student    activity    in    terms    to    come. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC     DEBATING     TEAM 

HAROLD    MILLER,    LEO   SCHWARTZ,    GERSON    COHEN,    BERNARD    BURACK, 
MORTON  SEIGAL,  MARTIN  KELLER,  DAVID  GREENBERG 
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LIBRARY       STAFF 

DR.   BENJAMIN   D.   SHAPIRO  —   Director 


HARRY    SURCHIN 
ABRAHAM  HARTSTEIN 
ALEX   POLLACK 


CARMI  CHARNEY 
STANFORD  GREEN 
ALBERT  GERBER 
HERBERT  SORSCHER 


JACK  LISS 
SAM   VOGEL 
MILTON  ARM 
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THE      ACADEMY      LIBRARY 


Progressive  is  the  word  for  the  Talmudical  Academy  library.  Owing  to 
the  assiduous  devotion  of  Doctor  Shapiro,  the  students,  and  the  library  staff,  both 
spirit  and  body  have  been  continually  induced  into  the  library. 

Originally  situated  in  a  tiny  storeroom  in  a  corner  of  the  fourth  floor,  it 
has  blossomed  forth  into  a  full-fledged  library  occupying  its  present  spacious 
quarters.  Its  original  small  number  of  books  has  been  supplemented  by  a  large 
selection  of  volumes  in  every  field  of  culture.  From  a  mere  collection  of  hHlstory 
and  Economics  textbooks,  it  has  branched  out  sizably  into  a  considerable  store  of 
Classical  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  present-day  culture. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  momentous  achievement  must  necessarily  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Doctor  Benjamin  D.  Shapiro,  the  library's  founder  and  director. 
Through  periodic  raffles,  contests,  and  awards,  and  through  his  unstinted  labor,  Dr. 
Shapiro  has  indeed  earned  the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  faculty  and  students 
alike  who  have  at  one  time  or  another  used  his  library.  Students  have  found  priceless 
aid  in  the  volumes  of  the  library  for  co.mpiling  reports,  and  doing  research  work. 
Many  leisure  hours  have  been  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  in  reading  the  current 
works  that  are  to  be  found  there.  Many  high  grades  have  been  secured  because 
of  the  information  that  fills  the  library's  books,  and  many  puzzling  questions  have 
been   answered   with  the  help  of  its  volumes  of  reference. 

More  power  to  him  who  has  made  such  an  important  addition  to  the 
school.     Our  thanks  and  gratitude.  Dr.  Shapiro. 
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IRVING   FREDMAN 
LEO  AUERBACH 


TENNIS       TEAM 

LOU    RABINEAU   —  Captain 


DAVID  GREENBERG 
ENOCH  SAFIR 
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DISCIPLINE      SQUAD 

During  the  past  year  the  Discipline  Squad  has  functioned  regularly.  They 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  decorunn.  The  school  has 
been  kept  clean  and  unnecessary  noise  has  been  eliminated.  We  all  owe  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Squad  for  its  excellent  work. 
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BASKETBALL      VARSITY 

JACK  GOLDSTEIN  —  Coach 
ELI    BERMAN    —    Captain 

LOUIS   LEVY,   ISRAEL  STEINBERG,   SEYMOUR   FRIEDMAN,   JOSHUA   SHAPIRO, 
MORRIS  FRIEDMAN,  JOSEPH  LEVINE 
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SENIOR      COUNCIL 

MORTIMER     RUBIN,     ELIEZER    HIRMES,    BERNARD  BURACK,  BENZI  BERGMAN, 
LEONARD  GOLDSTEIN,  ARTHUR  SEIDMAN 
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WE, 

THE  EDITORS  OF 

THE  ELCHANITE,  TAKE  THIS 

OPPORTUNITY    TO     THANK     THOSE 

WHO  HAVE  SO  GENEROUSLY  EXTENDED  THEIR 

AID  TOWARD    PUBLISHING    THE    ELCHANITE    OF    1940 

WE     ARE     INDEBTED     TO      OUR     FACULTY     ADVISERS 

MR.  JOSEPH   LICHTENBERG 

AND 

MR.  ISAAC  ORLEANS, 

THE  POSTAR  PRINTING  COMPANY, 

AND 

THE  ROXANE  STUDIOS 

WE  ARE  ESPECIALLY  INDEBTED  TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

WITHOUT  V^HOSE  AID  OUR  YEAR  BOOK 

COULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED. 


TO  THE  DEEP  SORROW  OF  THEIR  MANY  STUDENTS, 
OUR   BELOVED  TEACHERS 

DR.       JULIUS       KAPLAN 

AND 

MR.       ABRAHAM        SOYER 

PASSED  TO  THEIR  FINAL  REWARD  THIS  YEAR 


For+y-elghf  ELCHANITE 


¥t's  all  yours  .  .  .  the  dream  vacation  come  true  .  .  .  here  where  world-famous 
■■■  people  come  to  play  .  .  .  fo  rest  .  .  .  and  simply  enjoy  themselves! 
There's  a  real  Interest  In  your  comfort  and  happiness  ...  a  warmth  of  sincere 
hospitality,  for  GROSSINGER'S  Is  not  only  a  resort  ...  It  is  a  spirit  that 
knows  no  limit  in  extending  Itself  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  precious  vacation  hours. 
HHere  are  complete  facilities  for  sport:  Golf  on  that  Championship  18-hole  course, 
riding  on  a  beautiful  woodland  trail,  tennis,  lovely  Grosslnger  Lake.  There  are 
stars  and  shows  from  Broadway.  And,  of  course,  the  cuisine  for  which  GROSSINGER'S 
is  noted. 

LET'S     TELL     YOU     ALL! 


NEW  YORK   OFFICE: 


R.   K.  O.   BUILDING,    RADIO   CITY 


Circle   7-7888 
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GROSSINGER 


HOTEL  &  COUNTRY  CLUB,  •  FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 


OPEN 


ALL 


YEAR 
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ROXANE    STUDIOS 


3  EAST  48th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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II       Compliments  of 

i: 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 


WILLIAM  SALZMAN 


Compliments  of 


SACHS  &  SCHWARTZ 

New  York   City 


Compliments  of 


Adrian  &  Dulcy 
J  A  C  O  B  Y 


Compliments  of 


Mr    and  Mrs. 


HARRY  FISCHEL 


"A  spoonful  invites  a   plateful" 
Not   Flcishiy   —  Not  Milchig 

Rokeach  Kosher  Condensed  Soups 

Barley  and  Mushroom  — •  Vegetable 
Green  Pea  —  Tomato 

I.  ROKEACH  &  SONS,  INC. 

Alanufacturers   of 

Pure   and   Koslicr   Products 

Brooklyn,    New   York 
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PORETZ  BROS. 


263  W.  38th  Street 


New  York 


Compliments  of 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  at   1 8 1    Street 
New  York  City 


Compliments  of 


TRENCHER  &  BELSKY,  INC. 


Compliments  of 


DR.  NATHANIEL  SKLAR 
Surgeon   Dentist 


3  I  7  Wadsworth  Ave. 
WAdsworth  8-1631 


Cor.   189  St. 
New  York 


Compliments  of 

THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE 

Mr.   Meyer  Mr.   Rosensweig 

I  8  1st  Street  near  Audubon  Ave. 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 


MR.  J.  WEINSTEIN 
and    Family 

20   Dellwood    Rd.  Worcester,   Mass. 

HOTEL  RIVERSIDE  PLAZA 

Smart  scttiiiti  for  the  frrfcct  social  /»//<-/u)ii 

Banquets,    Weddings   Confirmations 

Dances,    Conventions,   Theatricals 

HOTEL   RIVERSIDE    PL.\ZA 

Accomodations  —    1 0   to   3500    Persons 

73rd   Street,   West   of   Broadway 

New   York  City 

300   Comfortable   Guest   room,  with  private 

baths  and  showers 
SUsquehanna    7-3000 
David    S,   Leistner,    Managimj   Director 
Herman    Gerberbaum,   Banquet   Manager 
John     J.     Bradasch,     Resident     Manager 

WAdsworth  3-0123  Est.  1900 


PECK'S 

Typewriter  exchange  Time  Payments 

575  West   181    Street  New  York 
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Compliments  of 


The   University   Club   of   the   Bronx 


WA  3-4840 


Audubon 
Bicycle  &  Baby  Carriage  Works 

389  Audobon  Ave.,   bet.    1 84  &    185  St. 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

THE  HEIGHTS  THEATRE 

Wadsworth  Ave.  at   I  8  I  st  Street 
New  York  City 

I.    R.    Landon 

LOU   ROSS  HABERDASHER 
662  W.    181    Street  New  York 

W.  J.  STEINER 
Opticians 

LOUIS  ZELINGER 

RIVER    PARKWAY   LAUNDRY 

Mr.  &   Mrs.   L   ROSENBAUM   &   Family 
1685   Bathgate  Ave.  Bronx 

Mr.    &    Mrs.    I.    ROTH    &    Family 
I  177  Grant  Ave.  Bronx 

A.  GUTIN 
2745  Pitkin  Ave.  Brooklyn 


Compliments  of 

FIELD'S  BAKING  CO. 

520  West  48  Street  New  York 

Compliments  of 

A.  DANISHEFSKY  &  SONS 

Kosher  Butcher  Shop 
1364   Washington  Ave.  Bronx 

A.   APPLEMAN,    Dr.   of   Pharmacy 
2740  Pitkin  Ave.,  cor.  Pine  St.  B'klyn 

DANIEL  WARSHAWSKY 
1414  Fulton  Ave.  Bronx 

CAPITOL  TYPEWRITER  SHOP 
573  W.   181  St.  New  York 

WEINSTEIN'S  HARDWARE  STORE 
1562  St.  Nicholas  Ave  New  York 

LAUREL  CHEMISTS 
495  W.   186  St.  New  York 

MR.  S.  NETBURN 
439   Audubon   Ave.  New  York 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Yehoodi 
and  Family 
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Algonquin    4-0177 

PLUNG  BROS.  &  KLEIN 
Harley   Clothes 

Manufacturers 

101    Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

Compliments  of 

M.    MARCUS  AND   FAMILY 
38   Dellwood   Rd.  Worcester,   Mass. 

Compliments  of 

MR.  &  MRS.  STRIKER  &  SON 

Compliments  of 

EMPIRE  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 

1309-15  Webster  Ave.  Bronx 

Compliments  of 

MR.  ELI  STONE 

30  Woodford  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

PFEFFER'S  MEN'S  SHOP 

557    E.    169th    St.  Bronx 

Compliments  of 


SAMUEL  SPRING 


Compliments  of 

SHUSTER  FUR  SHOP 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  bet.   185  &   186  St. 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

MR.  S.  NOVICK 

439  Audubon  Ave.  New  York 

CHick.  4-6790  Visit  our  New  Office 

R.  W.  SUNDELSON 
General  Agent 

Equitable    Life    Assurance    Soc. 
1440  Broadway  New  York 

Compliments  of 

THE  GREENE  CO. 


Compliments  of 


DAMON   DRESS  CO. 

New  York  City 


Compliments  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  SAMUEL  H.  L.  GOLDMAN 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  MICHAEL  FINKELSTEIN 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  HERMAN  EISENBERG 
■■FINKELSTEINS" 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Every  day,  every  bite, 
this  bread  proves  itself 
to  you  and  your  family. 
It  befriends  them  with 
0  rare  flavor,  with 
upbuilding  nourishment, 
with  perfect  baking.  A 
real  friend- 
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Compliments  of 

PUBLIC  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

539  West   187  Street 

New  York  City 

WA  7-0272  Cor.  Audubon  Ave. 

WAdsworth  3-6155 

LOUIS  S.  GITLIN 
Dispensing  Chemist 

187   Street  and   Audubon   Ave. 
New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

SAUL  BERMAN 

Compliments  of 

ALTONE  DRESS  CO. 

New  York  City 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
FRANK  FINKELSTEIN 


Compliments  of 

SCHECHTER  BROS. 


Compliments  of 

B  .       GORDON 
Integrity   Clothes 

I  I    Allen   St.  New  York  City 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of  the  Printers  of  this  book  . 


"Better  Books  at  Lower  Prices" 


J  ostar  /--^^rintina    (^Ofp, 


PRINTERS 


LINOTYPERS       •       PUBLISHERS 


14  COOK  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

specializing  in  producing  the  finest 

HIGH    SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE    YEAR    BOOKS 

WEEKLY  AND   MONTHLY   PUBLICATIONS 


Complete   Book  and   Magazine   Manufacturing    on    premises 
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